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THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 


ART AND THE INEFFABLE 


I 


HERE is probably no conviction more deeply rooted in modern 
aesthetics than this, that works of art express what cannot 
be expressed in ordinary discourse. The purpose of this essay is 
to examine this conviction and to show that the principal argu- 
ments that have been offered in its favor are without substance. 
D. W. Prall puts it this way: 


Cézanne was not just painting trees. He was giving us the feeling of them 
with the spaces and lights among them, their fine delicacy in solid volume and 
space relations. ... Language cannot name the feeling here given; for 
language cannot reach, in these regions of light and color and volume, the 
specification that constitutes the quality of an actual, determinate, individual 
picture. The point of the picture, its effective being, is just this embodied 
feeling that we have, if with open sensitive eyes we look at it and let its 
character become the content of our own affective conscious life at the 
moment. If this could be as well translated into language, there would be 
no special reason for painting at all.1 


John Dewey puts it this way: 


If all meanings could be adequately expressed by words, the arts of painting 
and music would not exist. There are values and meanings that can be ex- 
pressed only by immediately visible and audible qualities, and to ask what 
they mean in the sense of something that can be put into words is to deny 
their distinctive existence.? 


Mrs. Langer, to whom the conviction is dear, has most recently 
put it this way: 


What does art seek to express? . . . I think every work of art expresses, more 
or less purely, more or less subtly, not feelings and emotions which the artist 
has, but feelings and emotions which the artist knows; his insight into the 
nature of sentience, his picture of vital experience, physical and emotive and 
fantastic. 


Such knowledge is not expressible in ordinary discourse. The reason for this 
ineffability is not that the ideas to be expressed are too high, too spiritual, 


1 Aesthetic Analysis (New York, 1936), pp. 162-163. 
2 Art as Experience (New York, 1934), p. 74. 
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or too anything-else, but that the forms of feeling and the forms of discursive 
expression are logically incommensurate, so that any exact concepts of feeling 
and emotion cannot be projected into the logical form of literal language. 
Verbal statement ... is almost useless for conveying knowledge about the 
precise character of our affective life.3 


Stripped to its bare bones, the contention is this: If all feelings 
could be named, if all meanings could be adequately expressed by 
words, if the forms of feeling and the forms of discursive expres- 
sion were logically commensurate, then there would be no reason 
for works of art to exist at all, works of art would not exist, we 
should have no need for them. Of course works of art do exist, 
and there is a reason for their existence, and we do have need of 
them.* It would seem to follow that all feelings cannot be named, 
that the forms of feeling and the forms of discursive expression 
are logically incommensurate, that all meanings cannot be ade- 
quately expressed by words. I wish to challenge the truth of the 
conclusion of this argument and therefore, since the second premise 
of the argument is obviously true, the truth of its major premise. 

The argument in question assumes that works of art are ve- 
hicles of communication, that they can be used to say something or 
to express something. This is not a trivial assumption; it accounts 
for much of modern aesthetics. I shall not ask what this assump- 
tion means or whether it is true or false. I shall assume that its 
meaning is understood, however vaguely, and that it is true. 
What interests me here is not this assumption but rather the 
complaint against the limitations of ordinary (‘‘discursive’’) dis- 
course that it seems to entail. The suggestion is that there is 
something wrong with ordinary discourse; that is why we need art 
so much, to remedy its inadequacies or deficiencies. But what is 
wrong with it? 

Prall claims that a Cézanne landscape is not just a picture of 
some trees, say. Besides showing us what the trees look like, 
Cézanne’s picture gives us the ‘‘feeling’’ of the trees. What Prall 
means by this is not clear. On the one hand he seems to be re- 
ferring to some property of the trees taken as a group, ‘‘their fine 
delicacy in solid volume and space relations.’’ On the other hand 
he seems to be referring to some feeling we have if and when we 
look at the picture properly. The feeling of the trees, he says, is 
‘‘embodied”’ in the picture, and, if we look at the picture properly, 


8 Problems of Art (New York, 1957), p. 91. 

4This does not mean that there must be just one reason for the existence 
of works of art or that all works of art meet one and the same need. Mrs. 
Langer’s ‘‘need of symbolization,’’ like the vis dormitiva of opium, explains 
nothing. 
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this feeling becomes ‘‘the content of our own affective conscious 
life at the moment.’’ Thus Prall appears to hold that the feeling 
of the trees and the feeling embodied in Cézanne’s picture and 
the feeling we have when we look at Cézanne’s picture are one and 
the same feeling. He then complains that language cannot name 
this feeling, that it cannot reach ‘‘the specification that constitutes 
the quality of an actual, determinate, individual picture.’’ 

Dewey’s complaint seems to be much the same. He says in an 
earlier passage than the one I quoted above, 


Save nominally, there is no such thing as the emotion of fear, hate, love. 
The unique, unduplicated character of experienced events and situations im- 
pregnates the emotion that is evoked. Were it the function of speech to 
reproduce that to which it refers, we could never speak of fear, but only of 
fear-of-this-particular-oncoming-automobile, with all its specifications of time 
and place, or fear-under-specified-circumstances-of-drawing-a-wrong-conclusion 
from just-such-and-such-data. A lifetime would be too short to reproduce in 
words a single emotion. In reality, however, poet and novelist have an im- 
mense advantage over even an expert psychologist in dealing with an emotion. 
For the former build up a concrete situation and permit it to evoke emotional 
response. Instead of a description of an emotion in intellectual and symbolic 
terms, the artist ‘does the deed that breeds’ the emotion.5 


In short, we cannot with ordinary prose discourse ‘‘reproduce in 
words a single emotion.’’ Or rather the suggestion here is that we 
could if only we had more than one lifetime in which to do it. Of 
course we have only one lifetime, so we cannot. But poets and 
novelists can. I take it that this is at least part of the substance 
of Dewey’s complaint that all meanings cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed in words. 

Mrs. Langer’s complaint is similar to Prall’s and Dewey’s. 
All works of art, she says, express ‘‘forms of feeling’’; they give us 
‘‘insight into the nature of sentience.’’ And the trouble with 
ordinary discourse is that its forms are ‘‘logically incommensurate”’ 
with the forms of feeling. At least part of what this means is that 
ordinary language cannot convey to us ‘‘the precise character’’ of 
feelings, because ‘‘crude designations like ‘joy,’ ‘sorrow,’ ‘fear,’ 
tell us as little about vital experience as general words like ‘thing,’ 
‘being,’ or ‘place,’ tell us about the world of our perceptions.’’ ¢ 

In sum, Prall says that language cannot name the feelings 
that works of art embody and convey; Dewey says that language 
cannot reproduce the feelings that works of art express and evoke ; 
and Mrs. Langer says that language cannot give us insight into, 
or knowledge of, feelings, whereas works of art can. 


5 Op. cit., p. 67. 
6 Op. cit., p. 91. 
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These are the principal arguments for the claim that works 
of art can express what ordinary discourse cannot. Let us con- 
sider them. 


II 


Why can we not name the feelings that works of art embody 
and convey to us, assuming that they do either or both of these 
things? Take that peculiar feeling that Cézanne’s Chestnut Trees 
at the Jas de Bouffan embodies and that we have ‘‘if with open 
sensitive eyes we look at it and let its character become the content 
of our own affective conscious life at the moment.’’ Suppose we 
call it a feeling of peace and serenity. What is wrong with ‘‘ peace 
and serenity’’ as the name of a feeling? The answer suggested is: 
It is not specific enough; it does not reach ‘‘the specification that 
constitutes the quality of’’ Cézanne’s Chestnut Trees at the Jas 
de Bouffan. What this seems to mean is that there are other 
works of art, quite different from Cézanne’s Chestnut Trees, which 
embody and convey feelings of peace and serenity (if that is the 
feeling in question), so that this name does not isolate that peculiar 
feeling which Cézanne’s Chestnut Trees embodies from the feeling 
of peace and serenity which a Ruysdael landscape embodies, as- 
suming that they are recognizably different feelings. 

Well then, why not introduce qualifications? We can call the 
feeling of peace and serenity that Cézanne’s Chestnut Trees em- 
bodies a feeling of woodsy peace and serenity and the feeling of 
peace and serenity that the Ruysdael embodies a feeling of spacey 
peace and serenity. Would this do? I think not. These names 
again are not specific enough; each of them might embrace a 
variety of distinguishable feelings. It readily becomes clear, as 
Dewey would put it, that a lifetime would be too short to intro- 
duce enough qualifications to satisfy Prall’s demand for specificity. 

‘*Tt will often prove useful in philosophy,’’ says Wittgenstein, 
‘*to say to ourselves: naming something is like attaching a label to 
a thing.’’? Why can we not attach labels to the feelings that 
works of art embody and convey? Are there not enough words in 
ordinary English, say? Are there not enough labels to go around? 
Then let us invent some. We might call that peculiar feeling 
which Cézanne’s Chestnut Trees embodies a perene feeling, or we 
might, to avoid enlarging the language to unmanageable propor- 
tions, simply call it that Cézanne’s Chestnut Trees feeling. We 
could do this if we wanted to do it or needed to do it. For feelings 
are very much like tastes. Ordinarily we get along well enough 


7 Philosophical Investigations (Oxford, 1953), p. 7e. 
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with names like ‘‘sweet,’’ ‘‘sour,’’ ‘‘bitter,’’ ‘‘fruity,’? and 
‘‘nutty’’; or we say ‘‘It tastes like pineapple, or chocolate, or 
burnt almonds.’’ But sometimes such names really are not specific 
enough. For teatasters or winetasters they are not specific enough, 
and teatasters and winetasters may then have to invent names to 
mark distinctions that ordinarily do not need marking. They know 
what they mean by these names; they can teach them to someone 
with a sufficiently sensitive sense of taste; they can correspond with 
one another using such names; and so on. We could do the same 
for aesthetic feelings if we wanted to. Suppose that we did; would 
this be getting specific enough? 

Something tells me that Prall would not accept this answer. 
And yet, why not? Perhaps because he is not really interested 
in finding names for peculiar feelings at all. ‘‘These names you 
have invented,’’ he might reply, ‘‘miss the point of the picture; 
they do not embody and convey the same feeling as the picture.’’ 
I admit that they do not give us the same feeling as the picture, 
but I do not see that it is impossible that they should. Unlikely 
as it may be, it might just be the case that Cézanne’s Chestnut 
Trees and the word ‘‘perene’’ give us the same feeling, namely 
a perene feeling. Suppose that they did. Would this satisfy 
Prall’s demand for specificity? The answer to this question would 
go far toward showing us the nature of the demand. If the answer 
is yes, then the complaint is simply that names do not in fact evoke 
in us the same feelings as are evoked by works of art. If the 
answer is no—and I suspect it is—then the complaint goes deeper 
and requires further scrutiny. 

Dewey says that we cannot ‘‘reproduce in words”’ the feelings 
that works of art gives us. Experienced events and situations 
have unique and unduplicated qualities that ‘‘impregnate’’ the 
emotions they evoke. The fear I experience in situation-1 is not 
the same as the fear I experience in situation-2, because situation-1 
is not the same as situation-2, and the properties that serve to 
distinguish one situation from the other ‘‘impregnate’’ or qualify 
the emotion in each ease. So if I really wanted to reproduce in 
words the experience of fear in the two situations, I should have 
to add all of those qualifications which serve to distinguish the two 
situations and make them unique. And presumably so many quali- 
fications would need to be added that it would take more than one 
lifetime to add them. 

Dewey appears to hold, among other views, an ‘‘objective cor- 
relative’ view of art. Psychologists and ordinary men are re- 
stricted to describing, albeit inadequately, the emotions they experi- 
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ence; but artists can ‘‘reproduce’’ these emotions. They ‘‘do the 
deed that breeds’’ these emotions, they arrange their materials— 
words, gestures, pigments, tones, or what not—into ‘‘concrete 
situations’’ which evoke the emotions in question. 

But can art be superior to language in this respect? Language 
is also capable of evoking emotions, and, as I have indicated above, 
I do not see why it could not evoke the same emotions as works of 
art or any other ‘‘concrete situations.’’ But every situation is 
unique, and hence every emotion is unique. If this is the case, 
then it is quite clear that works of art cannot do what they are 
supposed to do any more than language can. For suppose I ex- 
perience fear in situation-r. I cannot communicate or reproduce 
that feeling in language, at least not in ordinary or scientific dis- 
course, because I cannot bring in all of the qualifications that would 
be necessary to do so. So I write a poem or paint a picture in- 
stead. But the poem or the picture cannot communicate, cannot 
‘‘reproduce,’’ my feeling either. To be sure, it does not attempt 
to describe situation-z or the fear I felt in that situation ; instead it 
builds up a new ‘‘concrete situation’’ which hopefully will evoke 
my fear in my readers or viewers. But this hope is doomed to 
disappointment. For my poem or picture is now an item in a new 
situation, a situation very unlike situation-r in which there was 
no poem or picture. And since ‘‘the unique, unduplicated char- 
acter of experienced events and situations impregnates the emotion 
that is evoked,’’ the unique, unduplicated character of this new 
situation will impregnate the emotion it evokes. 

It is quite clear that no emotion can conceivably be communi- 
cated or ‘‘reproduced’’ as Dewey wants it to be, given one lifetime 
or an infinite number of lifetimes. For Dewey is making a self- 
contradictory demand both on language and on art. 

But Dewey gives us a clue to another interpretation of his 
claim that there are values and meanings that can be expressed 
only by works of art. In Art as Experience (pp. 84-85) he draws 
a distinction between ‘‘expression’’ and ‘‘statement.’’ 


Science states meanings; art expresses them. . . . The poetic as distinct from 
the prosaic, esthetic art as distinct from scientific, expression as distinct from 
statement, does something different from leading to an experience. It 
constitutes one. . . . The poem, or painting, does not operate in the dimension 
of ‘correct descriptive statement, but in that of experience itself. Poetry and 
prose, literal photograph and painting, operate in different media to distinct 
ends. Prose is set forth in propositions. The logic of poetry is super- 
propositional even when it uses what are, grammatically speaking, propositions. 
The latter have intent; art is an immediate realization of intent. 
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This is not the place to go into the question of whether Dewey’s 
instrumentalism is tenable or not. Let us assume that what he 
says is so. What does the difference in question amount to? It 
amounts to the difference, as Dewey himself suggests, between 
Wordsworth’s poem on Tintern Abbey and an antiquarian’s or 
gazetteer’s account of Tintern Abbey. These are indeed very 
different. And Cézanne’s Chestnut Trees at the Jas de Bouffan 
is different from a prose description of the chestnut trees at the 
Jas de Bouffan, just as Wordsworth’s poem is different from a 
gazetteer’s account of Tintern Abbey. But is the difference one 
of the painting’s and the poem’s expressing meanings and values 
which the prose descriptions cannot express? 

The meanings and values in question are presumably the mean- 
ings and values of Tintern Abbey or the chestnut trees at the Jas 
de Bouffan, not the meanings and values of Tintern Abbey (the 
poem) or the Chestnut Trees at the Jas de Bouffan (the picture). 
For a poem or picture does not express its own meanings and 
values; it has them. But if this is so, what does it mean to say 
that the poem or picture expresses one set of meanings and values 
where the prose descriptions express another, such that the latter 
cannot express the meanings and values of the former? 

It may mean that the picture gives us a feeling the prose de- 


scription cannot give us. I have already challenged this; there is 
no reason why a prose description could not give us the same feel- 
ing a picture gives us, even if we take the prose description as also 
instrumental in a way in which the picture is not instrumental. 

It may mean that the picture gives us a feeling the prose de- 
scription does not give us. If this is what is meant, then the 
thesis is true but trivial. 


It may mean that the picture leads us to see certain features 
and qualities of the landscape that the prose description cannot 
lead us to see. We have no reason whatsoever to believe this. 
Any feature or quality (meaning or value) that a landscape has 
that can be pointed out by a picture can also be pointed out by 
means of a prose statement. 

It may mean that the picture leads us to see certain features 
and qualities of the landscape that the prose description does not 
lead us to see. If this is what is meant, then the thesis strikes me 
as true and perhaps important, but stated too strongly. It is not 
that there are values and meanings that can be expressed only 
by immediately visible and audible qualities; it is rather that there 
are values and meanings that are better expressed by immediately 
visible and audible qualities than by prose descriptions. I can get 
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a better idea of what a certain copse looks like from a picture than 
from a description of that copse. 

Yet we enjoy works of art in a way in which we do not enjoy 
propositions. Poems and paintings do ‘‘constitute experiences’’ in 
a way that propositions do not. This is surely because poems and 
paintings have meanings and values that ordinary prose descrip- 
tions do not have. Pictures have color, depth, balance, chiaroscuro, 
design; propositions do not. Poems have measured rhythm and 
rhyme, striking images and involved metaphors; ordinary prose 
statements do not. These are things we enjoy in pictures and 
poems, but they do not express values that cannot be expressed in 
words; they are ‘‘values’’ that prose statements do not ordinarily 
have. 

Mrs. Langer is not interested in the feelings works of art may 
evoke in us; she is interested in what they tell us about feelings. 
She rejects the idea that a work of art expresses feelings in the 
sense that it is symptomatic of the artist’s feelings, or in the sense 
that it provides an outlet for feelings, or in the sense that it evokes 
feelings. It may, of course, do all three, but the important thing 
about it is that it gives us insight into, knowledge of, our emotional 
life. Her version of the complaint is thus more intellectual than 
Prall’s or Dewey’s. Works of art communicate in the same sense, 
though not in the same way, that scientific treatises communicate ; 
they tell us what is in fact the case in our emotional lives just as 
scientific treatises tell us what is in fact the case in those parts of 
the world which are open to perceptual observation. 

But the knowledge works of art embody cannot be embodied 
in prose discourses, because ‘‘the forms of feeling and the forms 
of discursive expression are logically incommensurate.’’ Like 
Croce, who held that knowledge has two forms, the intuitive and 
the intellectual, and identified art with the former, Mrs. Langer 
holds that there are two forms of symbolism, the discursive and 
the presentational, and she sees art as a form of the latter. But 
the prime function of all symbols is to convey knowledge, insight, 
to depict facts. To convey knowledge or insight, however, a 
symbol, be it discursive or presentational, must ‘‘fit’’ the fact it 
symbolizes, and if it is to ‘‘fit’’ the fact it symbolizes there must 
be a ‘‘logical analogy’’ between fact and symbol. Now there are 
facts that can be depicted by language (discursive symbolism) be- 
cause language has logical forms analogous to the logical forms 
of those facts; but there are also facts that cannot be depicted 
by language, and feelings are such facts, because the logical forms 
of those facts have no analogues in language. Such facts can be 
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depicted, however, by presentational symbols, among which are 
works of art, because presentational symbols have logical forms 
analogous to the logical forms of those facts.® 

This is dogma, not argument. Apart from her picture theory 
of meaning, which has special difficulties of its own, Mrs. Langer 
gives us no reason to suppose that there are two radically different 
kinds of fact which require radically different kinds of symbolism 
for their expression. She has simply given us a technical form 
of the complaint against the limitations of language. When we 
search for a reason for her saying this, all we find is the familiar 
charge that language cannot name ‘‘subtle complexes of feeling,’’ 
that ‘‘crude designations like ‘joy,’ ‘sorrow,’ ‘fear,’ tell us as little 
about vital experience as general words like ‘thing,’ ‘being,’ or 
‘place,’ tell us about the world of our perceptions.”’ 

To be sure ‘‘Paris is a place’’ and ‘‘The Eiffel Tower is a 
thing’’ and ‘‘Napoleon was a being’’ tell us very little about 
Paris, the Eiffel Tower, and Napoleon. It may also be the case 
that ‘‘Wellington was afraid’’ tells us very little about Welling- 
ton’s ‘‘vital experience.’’ But how is this defect of description 
to be remedied? Surely not by music or painting or architecture. 
In our descriptions of feelings we are not restricted to general 
words like ‘‘joy,’’ ‘‘sorrow,’’ and ‘‘fear’’ any more than we are 
restricted in our descriptions of perceptual objects to general words 
like ‘‘place,’’ ‘‘thing,’’ and ‘‘being.’’ Why then are feelings not 
as capable, or as incapable, of exact description as persons, places, 
and things? Think of how great novelists—Tolstoy, Proust, George 
Eliot, Dostoyevsky—describe the feelings and emotions of their 
characters. If anything is to count as accurate, precise, or exact 
descriptions of feelings, these descriptions must so count. If 
they do not count, then nothing will count; and if nothing will 
count, then the notion of exactness or precision that is involved in 
the complaint is vacuous, and the complaint is pointless. It is like 
complaining that no conceivable instrument of measurement could 
give us a really exact measurement of a man’s height or weight. 
On the other hand, if the novelists’ descriptions of feelings do 
count as exact descriptions of feelings, then the complaint is false. 
For if a fictional character’s feelings ean be exactly described, so 
can yours and mine. The language of literature is parasitic upon 
that of ordinary and technical discourse; what cannot be said in 
daily life cannot be said in a novel. 

Mrs. Langer makes the mistake, often made in such discussions, 


8 This view is expounded in Philosophy in a New Key; A Study in the 
Symbolism of Reason, Rite, and Art (Cambridge, 1942), chs. 3 and 4. 


; 
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of supposing that describing a feeling is the same as naming a 
feeling. This is because she takes as the prototype of all descrip- 
tions the sort of ‘‘direct’’ description we frequently give of people 
and objects, e.g., the sort of description one might find on a 
‘‘wanted’’ poster in a post office: ‘‘Height, 5'11”; weight, 170 lb.; 
color of hair, dark brown; eyes, blue; complexion, ruddy; small 
horizontal scar over the right eye... .’’ This kind of description 
can be given of feelings, but usually it is not, either in daily life or 
in novels. More frequently we employ a sort of ‘‘indirect’’ de- 
scription which includes a description of the circumstances in which 
the feeling is felt. This does not mean that ‘‘the unique, undupli- 
cated character of experienced events and situations impregnates 
the emotion that is evoked,’’ but rather that frequently a descrip- 
tion of the character of events and situations enters into our 
descriptions of feelings and emotions.° 


III 


I have tried to expose and to meet the specific complaints of 
Prall, Dewey, and Mrs. Langer against the adequacy of language 
to do something that art alone can supposedly do. I want now to 
consider these complaints together. They are not aimed at in- 
adequacies or defects of language for which there is thought to be 


any remedy, and it is a curious sort of deficiency or inadequacy for 
which there is in theory no remedy. Suppose a man complained 
that there must be something wrong with his protractor because 
with it he could not draw a square circle. This complaint is un- 
reasonable at best and at worst no complaint at all. The com- 
plaints against language that we have been considering are, I think, 
of this order. They do not strike at remediable difficulties, and 
hence they do not strike at inadequacies or defects of language at 
all; they do not point to something that language cannot do or 
that art can do better than language can. It is one thing to 
complain that one does not have the words, or the right words, 
to express or to describe his feelings; it is quite another thing to 
complain that there are and can be no words to express or describe 
his feelings. Ordinarily we do not complain that language is in- 
adequate to express or describe our feelings but that we are 
inadequate to express or describe them on particular occasions. 
Take the complaint common to Prall, Dewey, and Mrs. Langer 
that language cannot name certain feelings. On any ordinary 
interpretation of ‘‘naming’’ this is manifestly not the case. What 


9 For this point see L. Wittgenstein, The Blue and Brown Books (Oxford, 
1958), p. 181. 
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kind of naming is it then for which they think that language is 
inherently inadequate? This is not easy to decide. Presumably 
it is some sort of ‘‘specific’’ or ‘‘exact’’ naming, for all three 
complain about language’s lack of specificity in its names for 
feelings and emotions. But this does not help much, for the sort 
of specificity that is in question is not made clear. Several alterna- 
tivés present. themselves: (1) that language should provide names 
for every distinguishable class of feelings; (2) that language 
should provide a name for every numerically distinct feeling; (3) 
that language should provide names which reproduce or evoke 
the feeling named, as well as naming the feeling; (4) that language 
should provide names which somehow contain or embody the feeling 
named. 

If (1) is meant, then clearly there is no complaint; for either 
language already provides names for every distinguishable class 
of feelings, or else we can readily invent such names. If (2) is 
meant, there is again no room for complaint. We do not complain 
because the English language, for example, does not contain the 
name of every child born of English-speaking parents. The kind 
of name that is in question in (2) is a proper name, and proper 
names are not parts of a language. We could make them parts 
of the language, but to do so we should have to revise what we 
mean by a ‘“‘language.’’ If (3) is in question, there is again 
searcely room for complaint. Names of feelings, although they 
may on occasion evoke the feelings they name, do not usually do so, 
and it would be a distinct inconvenience if they did. To complain 
that there must be something wrong with names of feelings because 
they do not evoke the feelings they name is like complaining that 
there is something wrong with the word ‘‘hot’’ because it does not 
produce a burning sensation in those who utter or read it. Finally, 
if (4) is what is meant, and I suspect that at the bottom it is, then 
the demand is self-contradictory. As Miss Ambrose puts it, 


Suppose we require that terms describing experience be made less and less 
general until finally a point is reached where they carry in themselves what 
they indicate. At this point one would apparently not have a symbol at all, 
but the experience. An experience, not a symbol, would now be a constituent 
of the description, in which case understanding a statement about someone’s 
experience would consist in having the experience. This is to say the symbol 
would incorporate its referent only by no longer referring to something beyond 
itself. But then it would no longer be a symbol.10 


In short, if what Prall and Dewey and Mrs. Langer want is a 
symbol that ‘‘constitutes an experience’’ in the sense that it em- 


10 Alice Ambrose, ‘‘The Problem of Linguistic Inadequacy,’’ Philo- 
sophical Analysis, ed. Max Black (Ithaca, 1950), pp. 31-32. 
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bodies or is identical with its referent, then their demand is for a 
self-contradictory state of affairs. For what they are asking for 
is a symbol that both indicates something not itself and yet is what 
it indicates, a symbol that is not a symbol. Language obviously 
cannot meet this demand, and neither can art. 

This is not to deny that works of art serve purposes which 
language, ordinary or technical, does not serve. Works of art do 
have ‘‘values and meanings’’ not ordinarily found in common or 
scientific discourse. But it is to deny that there are meanings that 
cannot be said or communicated by means of language but can be 
said or communicated by works of art. Works of art may serve 
as vehicles of illumination and enlightenment, but they do not do 
so by saying the unsayable, communicating the incommunicable. 
In so far as they say anything at all—and there is no reason why 
they must do so—what works of art say can be said in words. 

This is not to affirm the ‘‘heresy of paraphrase.’’ Works of 
art, even poems, novels, and plays, cannot be ‘‘translated’’ into 
prose discourse, not because there is something inherently in- 
tractable about their content, but because there is no question of 
translation here at all. To translate is to render one word or set 
of words into an equivalent but different word or set of words. 
There may be some question whether this is possible at all, as in the 
problem of synonymy, but this is not the issue here. Only works 
of art composed of words are literally capable of translation. It 
does not make sense to talk of translating a painting, a musical 
composition, or a building, except in the metaphorical sense of 
rendering its informative content (if it has any) into words; and 
I see no reason why this cannot be done. The real heresy of 
paraphrase is to suppose that one can find a prose form of words 
which will in all respects be the equivalent of a work of art. 
This is indeed impossible, not because works of art say what 
cannot be said in a prose form of words, but because it is self- 
contradictory to suppose a prose form of words that is not a prose 
form of words. 

Because of their devotion to knowledge as well as to art, 
aestheticians are often inclined to think that unless they make 
art the vehicle of a unique knowledge it will somehow lack a 
serious reason for being. This may testify to the value they place 
upon knowledge, but it does no service to art. To deny that works 
of art are essentially or necessarily vehicles for the communication 
of information or Truth is not thereby to make art a trivial 


concern. 
W. E. KeEennick 


AMHERST COLLEGE 
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AESTHETIC UNITY 


EW hold ‘‘A poem should not mean, but be’’ as dogma any 

longer, but most aestheticians agree that a work of art cannot 
be exhaustively paraphrased. Few dispute that the aesthetic ex- 
perience is, in some sense, disinterested, but the terms of that 
disinterestedness are still debated. I suggest that the work of 
art and the aesthetic experience are congruent and that an analysis 
of this congruence reveals both the nature of the import of art and 
the character of the aesthetic experience. 

I found my analysis on a faculty framework because I am 
convinced that neither the aesthetic experience nor the import of 
art can be illuminated without a fairly rigorous epistemology in 
which the roles of the imagination and the understanding are 
clearly defined. My framework is avowedly Kantian, for I think 
that the very incommensurability of the imagination and the un- 
derstanding, as emphasized by Kant, does more justice to the 
phenomenology of the aesthetic experience than an analysis of the 
cognitive faculties that stresses a difference in degree rather than 
kind. 

The understanding is the faculty for order, an order which, in 
ordinary cognition, is specified through a definite conceptualization. 
The imagination is the faculty of presentation; it is predominately 
sensuous. Although the two faculties are incommensurate, they 
must be continuous; otherwise the unity or harmony between the 
imagination and the understanding, entailed by the aesthetic ex- 
perience, would be impossible. The harmony implies the unity 
of consciousness, which is possible only if the faculty for order 
and the faculty of presentation are not truly heterogeneous. This 
will become clearer later. 

In the first stage of the aesthetic experience, the understanding, 
with the aid of the imagination, seeks focus or order. (This is 
not to overlook the fact that one element in the work of art may 
initially engage our attention, such as a particular color, a melody, 
a figure, or a phrase.) Here the imagination functions ectypally. 
It roves from part to whole. At this point, we often employ a 
definite concept of natural subject matter until focus is achieved. 
A particular Mondrian takes on a dynamic character untypical of 
most of his work, once we know its title is ‘Broadway Boogie’; 
Brancusi’s ‘Bird in Space’ provides a similar example. We need 
to know the connotation of ‘‘Phoenix’’ and ‘‘dye’’ before we can 
fully enjoy Donne’s ‘Canonization.’ We may also seek focus in 
terms of the purely formal elements of the work of art, the form 
of a sonata, or the lines and volumes of a painting by which we 
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“read it.’? Of course this activity may center upon the spe- 
cifically sensuous, color or melody. At this stage we seek order, 
and the understanding as the faculty of order dominates, whether 
or not the terms in which this preliminary focus or orientation in- 
volve a definite concept or paraphrase an attention to meter or to 
color, melody, texture. 

The recognition of the interrelationship of the parts of the work 
of art marks the second stage of the aesthetic experience. Now 
we apprehend the affinity of the parts. The concept or paraphrase 
by which we achieved focus falls into the background, which is to 
say that the understanding is assimilated to the imagination. 
Here the unity of the work of art is grasped on two levels. Form 
and conceptualizable content are not distinguished, and the parts 
of the work of art such as images, scenes, and figures are seen in 
their interrelationship. 

During the third stage, the imagination functions archetypally. 
It entertains the parts in terms of the whole. Now there is a free 
play between the imagination and the understanding as we enjoy 
the parts of the work of art in terms of their interconnectedness. 

Taking disinterestedness as the salient characteristic of the 
aesthetic experience, we find that it is the precondition and the 
hall-mark of the harmony between the cognitive powers. We do 
not contemplate or enjoy the work of art during the aesthetic 
experience, itself, by imposing definite concepts as to historical 
context, moral efficacy, or its power to gratify the senses, i.e., its 
power to answer a mood to excite, to lull, or to relieve use from 
boredom. Such judgments would fix the imagination and destroy 
the free play between the cognitive faculties, the essence of aesthetic 
contemplation. In short, when we enjoy a work of art dis- 
interestedly, we do not relate it to the world of natural objects. 
Even if we employ a concept of natural subject matter to help us 
to achieve focus, we do not make explicit comparisons between, 
for instance, ‘Bird in Space’ and birds we have actually seen in 
flight. The understanding, as the faculty of categories for order, 
does not impose definite concepts or rules for a determinate syn- 
thesis so as to fix the imagination. The forms for order are present, 
but in abeyance, for the imagination prescribes the way in which 
order is to be established. Therefore, the unity of the cognitive 
powers in the aesthetic experience is not negotiated by a definite 
concept. In this sense it is indeterminate. 

What are the characteristics of the work of art that empower 
it to occasion the aesthetic experience? The imagination, the 
faculty of presentation, must be offered ‘‘matter.’’ The under- 
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standing, the faculty of order, must be offered form. Now I shall 
supplement Kant’s ‘‘aesthetical ideas,’’ a presentation of the 
imagination, which ‘‘occasions much thought without however 
any definite thought.’’? I suggest, in contradistinction to Kant, 
that the idea does not present a ‘‘given concept’’ and expand it by 
a plurality of suggestions or ‘‘partial representations,’’ for this 
involves the cause celébre of aestheticians and critics, bifurcations 
of the work of art and its meaning or form and content. I argue 
that the characteristic which renders the aesthetical idea unavail- 
able to discourse, to apprehension by means of definite concepts, 
is not extensive, but intensive. The ‘‘partial representations,’’ 
which, as a complex, constitute the aesthetical idea do not override 
a concept, but assimilate it so that the concept must be considered 
to be something different in kind from the aesthetical idea. 

For example, the given concept for Marvell’s ‘To His Coy 
Mistress’ may be, as Allen Tate suggests,? the conflict between 
‘*sensuality and asceticism,’’ for James’s The Portratt of a Lady, 
a young girl who had dreamed of freedom and nobleness but 
who is ground in the very mill of the conventional,’ and for a 
painting by Mondrian, ‘‘Broadway boogie.’’ The concept may 
facilitate a preliminary focus and may enter into our enjoyment, 
into our contemplation of the aesthetical idea, as an underpinning. 
However, we do not explicitly bring it to bear upon the work of 
art. We do not enjoy the work of art in terms of its representa- 
tional value, but as a presentation. 

Obviously, if we are to appreciate the interconnection of the 
‘‘nartial representations,’’ if, in short, we are to enjoy the aestheti- 
cal idea, we must have an understanding of the denotation and 
connotation of the words of a poem and the iconographical details 
of a painting. As I have pointed out, to appreciate Donne’s ‘The 
Canonization,’ we should know the connotation of ‘‘dye’’ and 
‘‘Phoenix,’’ as well as the denotation of ‘‘legend’’ and, for that 
matter ‘‘Canonization’’; otherwise we cannot grasp, in full meas- 
ure, the significance of the conceits and their relationship to each 
other or to that total paradox, the poem, itself. The ‘‘partial 
representations,’’ then, often demand understanding if their inter- 
connection is to be grasped. On the other hand, once again, be- 
cause they are ‘‘partial’’ or incomplete in themselves, the work 

1 Kant, I.: The Critique of Judgment, by H. Bernard (Hafner Classics, 
1951) p. 157. 

2 Tate, Allen: ‘‘Tension in Poetry,’’ The Man of Letters in the Modern 
World (New York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1955) p. 71. 


8 James, Henry: The Art of the Novel: Critical Prefaces (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1933) p. 48. 
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cannot be discursively exhausted by separate judgments involving 
definite concepts. 

With this in mind, let us return to the ‘‘given concept’’ and 
what is meant by assimilation. Of course, James’s outline of his 
plot and Tate’s paraphrase fall short, but it is not enough to say 
that they fall short because the novel and the poem involve ‘‘so 
much more. . . .’’ To say this ushers in the dangers of a ‘‘core- 
meaning’’ and its decoration. The point is that The Portrait of a 
Lady and ‘To His Coy Mistress’ present, respectively, the adven- 
tures of a particular young girl and the particularization of a 
perennial conflict. 

Marvell presents the conflict through the extravagance of the 
first stanza, with its slow rhythm, appropriate to the ‘‘vegetable 
love,’’ the irony of the second stanza, typified by ‘‘The Grave’s a 
fine and private place . . . ,’’ which prepares us for the harshness 
of the last stanza, with its short lines, ‘‘And now, like am’rous 
birds of prey, Rather at once our Time devour... .’’ 

Similarly, James presents the portrait of Isabel Archer through 
the adventures which stem from her character. Dreaming of 
‘*freedom and nobleness,’’ she fails to see the facts, the realities of 
life, and so she is ground in the ‘‘very will of the conventional.’’ 
The scene in which Isabel has intimations that the relationship 
between Madame Merle and her husband has far more depth than 
she had ever suspected actually ‘‘presents’’ my thesis. The 
delicately configurated setting, Osmond leaning back in his chair, 
Madame Merle, standing, her eyes searching his face, offers itself to 
Isabel’s awareness directly. She knows the scene to be significant 
(she has an ‘‘impression’’). 

It would be foolhardy, ‘‘contextual criticism’’ notwithstanding, 
to say that the given concept is spurious. The aesthetical idea is 
‘*associated’’ with a concept, as Kant holds, but Kant’s description 
of the relationship must be supplemented along the lines I argue 
if bifurcation is to be avoided. There is no need to talk about a 
‘*eore-meaning,’’ which can be extracted in a paraphrase merely 
because we recognize that orientation is often achieved through 
a concept and that, for purposes of criticism, a concept, such as a 
paraphrase or, to take another genre, an explicit understanding 
of what a painter or a sculptor is ‘‘trying to do’’ is often essential. 
I am insisting that, when a concept is employed, it is not identified 
with the aesthetical idea, itself, and it is not employed during the 
aesthetic experience explicitly, once the interconnectedness of the 
partial representations is grasped. When this interconnectedness is 
recognized, the imagination entertains in its own right, within 
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the limits of the affinity between the partial representations, an 
affinity which satisfies the understanding but is not available to 
conceptualization. 

In the light of the foregoing, I shall now return to aesthetic 
experience and, thereby, characterize the aesthetical idea still 
more fully. During the first stage, the work of art is enjoyed in 
terms of the part-whole relationship, that is, ectypally, as I have 
said. For instance, we may enjoy a poem line by line, without 
fully appreciating the lines in the context of the poem as a whole, 
and, when listening to a symphony, we may, at first, be able to 
follow only one theme. There must be some preliminary focus if 
this stage is to occur, because, to entertain at all, the imagination 
must have found some unity or order. It cannot entertain a 
chaos. This preliminary focus may be tentatively negotiated by a 
concept of the subject matter or the concept of structure, Kant’s 
‘‘given concept,’’ but the concept is extrinsic to the work of art. 
The imagination seeks the affinity between the partial representa- 
tions, and that affinity can only be found in terms of the work of 
art, itself, in terms of the interrelationships, which constitutes the 
aesthetical idea. For instance, we do not find the affinity between 
the lines and images of Marvell’s poem by comparing each line 
with the paraphrase to see if it squares with the paraphrase. 
Once we entertain the lines, themselves, the paraphrase is lost, 
just as ‘‘Broadway boogie,’’ the concept, is not explicitly brought 
to bear on Mondrian’s painting. The concept is employed tenta- 
tively to lead us into the work. Then entertainment proper occurs, 
and the imagination builds up the parts in search of the whole in 
terms of the parts themselves. 

The part-whole entertainment may occur extensively or inten- 
sively. Extensive entertainment consists in enjoying the poem line 
by line, roving over the figures of a painting, or following one theme 
of asymphony. Intensive entertainment consists in focusing upon 
the matter or the structure of the work of art. We may appreciate 
the colors or the gestalt of a painting, the images or the meter of a 
poem. In both cases, however, the parts are built up in search 
of that affinity which characterized the whole. 

In the second stage, the unity, affinity, or purposiveness is found, 
and the imagination and the understandings are satisfied con- 
jointly. At this point, the parts of the work of art are grasped in 
their interconnectedness. The structure of the work of art, which 
caters to the understanding, the faculty of order, and its matter, 
which caters to the imagination, the sensuous faculty of presenta- 
tion, are grasped conjointly. We also recognize that the partial 
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representations have a vector character. We recognize that, as 
James puts it, ‘‘in each of the parts there is something of each 
of the other parts.’’ This unity or purposiveness, which issues 
from the affinity of the ‘‘partial representations,’’ is not amenable 
to conceptualization. 

Once the parts of the work of art are appreciated as being 
interrelated, the third stage of the aesthetic experience ensues. 
Now we enjoy the work of art in terms of the whole-part relation- 
ship, and the imagination functions archetypally. When this stage 
is reached, not only do we enjoy the work of art in its full dimen- 
sion, but we cannot return to the naive state of awareness that 
characterizes the first stage. At this point, the lines, ‘‘The 
Grave’s a fine and private place—,’’ ‘‘If we had both World 
enough and Time/This coyness Lady were no crime,’’ together 
with ‘‘And tear our pleasures with rough strife/Through the Iron 
gates of Life . . .’’ are enjoyed in the light of each other. Here, 
we appreciate the contrast between Isabel’s initial world, ‘‘as 
sweet as an October pear,’’ at Gardencourt, where she hopes that 
she will never make a mistake, and her return to Gardencourt, 
where her thoughts follow paths which lead to the ‘‘ perpetual 
dreariness of winter.’’ In this third stage, the parts of the work 
of art are enjoyed in terms of the whole. 

The argument that the aesthetic experience turns upon the ap- 
preciation of the interconnectedness of the parts of the work of art 
is bound to incite the question whether or not this conception of the 
aesthetic experience can hold true for arts that involve a temporal 
spread, the novel and the symphony. I suggest that, in such cases, 
we enjoy the work of art cumulatively. The artist helps us, 
either by bringing his themes together, by reiterating them, or by 
giving us a scene that draws the events together, as in the case of 
Isabel’s ‘‘motionless seeing’’ in which she realizes how the past has 
borne inexorably upon the present. Admittedly, we may be over- 
whelmed by the final movement of a symphony or the last scene of a 
novel so that we forget the initial stages of the work. Then it is 
relevant to speak of an after-image in which the interrelationship 
of the parts is appreciated. However, the experience of listening 
to a symphony or of reading a novel is a process in which a given 
moment is ‘‘heavy with the past and big with the future.’’ Part 
of the function of the imagination, as it entertains, is to link the 
past with the present and to anticipate the future. In the arts that 
involve a temporal spread, particular moments of enjoyment are, 
themselves, the ‘‘partial representations’’ which, together, form 
the interrelationships constituting the aesthetical idea. 
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The aesthetic experience should be viewed as a process of grow- 
ing awareness culminating in the unity of the imagination and the 
understanding. This unity is occasioned by the apprehension and 
the enjoyment of the aesthetical idea which is the source of the 
unity of the work of art. Thus the unity of the cognitive faculties 
reflects and issues from the unity of the work of art. 


CATHERINE LorD 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


COMMUNICATION 
DID HUME EVER READ BERKELEY? 
To THE EpIToRs: 


Mr. Charles P. Finlayson, the Librarian and Keeper of MSS. 
of the University of Edinburgh, has been kind enough to send me 
the following report (letter of May 19th, 1961) : 

‘‘T have not been able to find definite evidence for the teaching 
of Berkeleian philosophy at Edinburgh University during Hume’s 
time as a student. There is evidence that it figured prominently in 
the course of John Stevenson, professor of Logic and Metaphysics 
here 1730-1774, for it forms the subject of several student essays 
by members of his class 1737-50 (MS.De. 4.54), eg. Francis 
Garden, in an essay ‘Whether matter has any real or absolute exist- 
ence distinct from being perceived’ (1739), refers to ‘the celebrated 
author whom I am obliged to impugn’, and in an essay with a 
similar title by one Culbert Mathison in 1737, Berkeley is named: 
‘Colligimus animos aliorum hominum existere tantum ex spontaneo 
motu et caeteris corporum actionibus quae iuxta Berkleium nihil 
sunt.’ The assumption is that [Hume’s teachers] Professor Wil- 
liam Law and perhaps also Professor Colin Drummond would have 
taken note of Berkeley in their lectures but unluckily we do not 
have anything here to prove it. The Library purchased Berkeley’s 
Three Dialogues (1713) and An essay towards a new theory of 
vision (1710) in April 1718 which indicates that there was an early 
and strong interest in him in the University.’’ 

David Hume (1711-1776) entered the University of Edinburgh 
in 1723. Since 1717, the Rankenian Club, including some of 
Hume’s teachers, the Principal Wishart, John Stevenson, Colin 
Maclaurin, and other leading thinkers of Edinburgh, had been dis- 
cussing Berkeley’s philosophy so acutely that Berkeley had been 
heard to say that ‘‘no persons understood his system better than 
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this set of young gentlemen’’ (Scots Mag., xxxiii, 1771, 341, 
quoted by Ernest C. Mossner, The Life of David Hume, 1954, p. 
48). Asa student, Hume says in his Autobiography, ‘‘I found an 
insurmountable aversion to everything but the pursuits of philos- 
ophy and general learning... .’’ It is difficult to believe that 
young David was not affected by the discussions of Berkeley’s 
philosophy in Edinburgh while he was a student there. 


Purure P. WIENER 
THE Crry University, N.Y.C. 


BOOK REVIEW 


CENTRO INTERNAZIONALE DI Stup1 Umanistic1, Roma: Umanesimo 
e Simbolismo. Atti del IV Convegno internazionale di studi 
umanistici, Venezia, 19-21 settembre 1958, a cura di Enrico 
Castelli. Padova: Cedam, Casa Editrice Dott. Antonio Mi- 
lani, 1958. 317 pp., 32 plates. 


There has been a growing murmur of complaint lately about 
the vogue for international conferences, congresses, and symposia 
of all sorts that seems to have seized the scholarly world during the 
past decade. Do these meetings, so highly favored by official 
bodies and foundations, yield results commensurate with their cost, 


or could the money, time, and effort involved be put to better use? 
The present volume, recording the transactions of the fourth 
congress sponsored by the Centro internazionale di studi umanistici 
of Rome and held at the Fondazione Cini, Venice, in September, 
1958, suggests that the skeptics have a point. One of the argu- 
ments usually advanced in favor of such meetings is that they pro- 
vide an opportunity for younger scholars to profit from direct 
contact with the leading men of their discipline. In Venice, this 
may have been true on a personal and informal level, but so far 
as the official papers are concerned, those by the best-known authors 
tend to be the least substantial and the least relevant to the central 
theme—reflecting, we suspect, the pressure of too many congresses. 
(One of the contributors has simply re-used a paper he had read 
in a different context the year before.) 

Umanesimo e Simbolismo also reflects another ill-kept promise 
of many of these meetings: they are ‘‘international’’ only to the 
extent that some of the papers are not in the language of the host 
country, rather than in providing a balanced representation of 
significant work-in-progress throughout the civilized world. Of 
the twenty papers before us, eight are Italian, six French, five 
German (with Italian translations), and one Spanish; yet the 
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Italian contributions cover more than half the total number of 
printed pages. The French account for about a third, the Ger- 
mans—and the very brief Spanish essay—for one sixth of the 
volume. In view of the subject of the conference, it seems strange 
indeed that there should have been no active participants from 
Belgium (such as Guy de Tervarent, the distinguished author of 
Attributs et symboles dans l’art profane, 1450-1600), Holland (one 
thinks of the Ikonologisch Instituut at the University of Utrecht), 
or England (the Warburg Institute of London University has 
long been one of the most important centers of research in this 
field), not to mention the New World. Were they all unable to 
come, or weren’t they invited? Be that as it may, their absence 
is keenly felt. 

If the Venice congress was something less than international, 
its title clearly stamps it as ‘‘inter-disciplinary’’—a favorite aca- 
demic shibboleth of our times. In theory, the choice of a unifying 
theme for a gathering of scholars from various disciplines has 
everything to be said in its favor; in practice, the hoped-for com- 
mon focus is rarely achieved. Umanesimo e Simbolismo demon- 
strates the difficulties as much as the advantage of this pattern of 
organization, although the difficulties are not immediately ap- 
parent. Scanning the table of contents, the reader gains the re- 
assuring impression that every contributor has, in one way or 
another, concerned himself with the central problem of the congress 
as defined by Enrico Castelli: the significance and function of 
symbolism in humanistic thought between the fifteenth and the 
seventeenth centuries. But the titles do not always convey a dis- 
tinct idea of the contents of the papers. Thus Pierre Menard’s 
‘‘Symbolisme et humanisme’’ does not enter into the broader as- 
pects of the subject at all; it merely surveys the early history of 
emblem-books. ‘‘Simbolo e classicismo,’’ by Eugenio Battisti, 
turns out to be in the main a discussion of the ‘‘Roman revival’’ 
in architecture and sculpture under the Emperor Frederick II, 
which the author regards as the earliest authentic case of conscious 
‘‘elassicism’’—a stimulating if problematic essay of considerable 
interest to art historians but without much relevance to the theme 
of the congress. Nor would the title of Robert Klein’s paper, ‘‘La 
forme et 1’intelligible,’’ lead us to expect an analysis (one of the 
most rewarding in the entire book) of various aspects of esthetic 
theory in relation to Italian Mannerist art. ‘‘Symbol und Alle- 
gorie,’’ by Hans Georg Gadamer, traces the evolution of these 
terms in German philosophy since Kant, a subject quite outside 
the scope of the meeting. And why, one wonders, did Erwin 
Gradmann choose to present a paper (undocumented and far too 
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brief) on the beggar as a symbolic figure from antiquity to Beck- 
ett’s Godot? Such beggars play a significant role almost every- 
where except among the humanists of the Renaissance. Oddly 
enough, the author fails to note the fact that humanistic thought 
rejected this traditional symbol so emphatically. 

Erich Przywara’s ‘‘Mensch, Welt, Gott, Symbol’’ is the most 
puzzling essay of the lot: written in the style of an interminable 
telegram consisting largely of abstract nouns in quotation marks, 
it pursues humanism and symbolism (which the author views as 
opposing principles) back and forth across the stage of world 
history ; or rather, it pursues not merely Humanismus and Sym- 
bolismus but ‘‘Humanismus’’ and ‘‘Symbolismus’’ as well as 
Humanismus and Symbolismus, not to mention ‘‘symbolischer 
Humanismus”’ and ‘‘humanistischer Symbolismus’’ (the latter two 
as bastard phenomena peculiar to the U. 8.). The resulting tangle 
of profundities has little in common with intelligible discourse. 
Equally far removed from the context of the meeting is Hans 
Sedlmayr’s ‘‘Idee einer kritischen Symbolik.’’ After a perfunc- 
tory nod acknowledging the ‘‘preliminary work’’ in the study of 
Renaissance symbolism done by the Warburg Institute and the 
scholars associated with it—we could hardly expect more from an 
author who made it clear long ago that he regards the entire 
literature of the history of art as mere Vorarbeit for his own 
method of Strukturanalyse—Sedlmayr observes that traditional 
symbolism has become very largely meaningless today. The cause 
of this, he maintains, is not to be found in historical developments 
(as we might suppose) but in the symbols themselves: they are 
dead because they were either shallow or untrue. What, then, 
are the true symbols? They are those whose meaning is timeless 
because founded on ontological essences (‘‘das Wesen der Dinge 
selbst’’) rather than imposed from without. These archetypal 
symbols, therefore, are not man-made but simply and fixedly 
‘*given’’ by the very nature of phenomena (such as light, depth, 
weight, above and below, root, blossom, fruit, mountain, house, 
gate, threshold, ete.). In order to differentiate them from the 
inferior, historic symbols, the author proposes a ‘‘critique of 
symbolic reason’’ based on the Realontologie of Hedwig Conrad- 
Martius. What his method has in common with The Critique of 
Pure Reason beyond the analogous title, remains obscure. As an 
example of how its works, Sedlmayr analyzes the color red: like 
all colors, it is a ‘‘marriage of light and darkness,’’ and it also 
belongs among the Lichtfarben. In these, light is the background, 
darkness the foreground that dams up or represses the light, just 
as atmospheric haze chokes off and reddens the light of the sun 
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near the horizon. Hence red—but, for reasons unexplained, not 
the other Lichtfarben—is the color of passion; for is not passion 
‘‘vlowing,’’ repressed flame, repressed light? It is thus the 
‘‘natural symbol’’ of revolution, especially a revolution that has 
not yet broken out. At the same time, the author tells us, red is 
the color of unapproachable majesty, which ‘‘chooses to manifest 
itself only at a veiling distance.’’ But the discovery that timeless 
symbols are as ambivalent as all the rest does not disturb him any 
more than the obtuseness of the many revolutionaries (or absolute 
sovereigns) in history who failed to realize that red was ‘‘their’’ 
color. Sedlmayr’s statements are no more verifiable by experience 
than the advertising claims of lipstick manufacturers; the latter, 
in fact, have a slight edge on him, since they at least deal with 
actual, specific shades of red, not with a vague and disembodied 
‘*redness’’ that covers every possible hue from an orange sunset 
to the deepest imperial purple. The modest kernel of truth in all 
this theorizing is simply that some symbols are less confined by 
time and place than others, because they derive from experiences 
so common as to be relatively independent of historical cireum- 
stance. Whether any of them deserve to be called ‘‘timeless’’ or 
‘‘universal,’’ however, seems doubtful, in view of the enormous 
linguistic diversity of mankind (are there any ‘‘universal’’ words, 
even of the onomatopoeic kind?). To study the recurrence of 
such symbols in different cultures is surely a rewarding task, but 
a task for anthropologists—who are far from unfamiliar with it— 
rather than philosophers. 

Sedlmayr’s excursion into the philosophy of symbols may not 
be exactly what the editor had hoped for. On the other hand, 
Enrico Castelli must accept full responsibility for an equally 
problematic ‘‘inter-disciplinary’’ venture into the history of art. 
His own paper, ‘‘Umanesimo e simbolismo involuntario,’’ draws 
attention to the hidden symbolism of Renaissance art, i.e., repre- 
sentational elements which the artist introduces into his work 
without conscious intention or awareness and which, from the point 
of view of Tiefenpsychologie, must therefore be regarded as true 
symbols of his state of mind. Castelli’s main example of such a 
‘*subeconscious symbol’’ is a death’s head formed by a group of 
folds on the chest of the Madonna in the Michelangelo Pietad in 
St. Peter’s. Double images, or visual puns, of this sort have been 
pointed out a number of times since Freud’s study of Leonardo da 
Vinci; the difficulty with all of them is that we can never be sure 
whether they are actually there. If they are explicit enough to be 
plainly visible, we find it hard to accept them as unconscious 
(intentional double images occur as early as the fifth century 
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B.C.), while the bona fide examples of unconscious imagery are 
so elusive as to leave us in doubt whether the effort of the imagina- 
tion that gives them shape is our own or the artist’s. Inasmuch 
as we are all capable of projecting representational meanings into 
clouds and ink blots, what is to prevent us from exercising the same 
powers upon a bit of drapery in a statue by Michelangelo? And 
if we discover the semblance of a death’s head there, why should 
we regard that image as symbolic of the state of mind of the artist? 
After all, if we were to find a death’s head in the clouds (or on the 
body of a moth) it would be symbolic only of our own state of 
mind. All of which does not mean that genuine unconscious 
images in works of art are an impossibility ; it merely stresses the 
need for criteria of verification before we can begin to interpret 
their symbolism. Castelli seems quite unaware of these difficulties. 
And the Michelangelo death’s head is a particularly dubious ex- 
ample of its kind, since it can be discerned with reasonable clarity 
only in certain photos taken under special lighting conditions. 
Even graver doubts are raised by the paper of Robert Volmat, 
a clinical psychologist specializing in the care of the mentally ill, 
whom Enrico Castelli had invited to speak on ‘‘Mécanisme in- 
conscient et symbolisme dans certaines peintures de la Renais- 
sance.’’ Untrained in the history of art, Volmat falls prey to so 
many errors that a full discussion of them would be far beyond 
the scope of this review. The following instance is fairly typical: 
mental patients, the author points out, will often express their 
unconscious impulses through a dream or painted image, and a few 
days later will produce a second dream or picture of opposite 
characteristics, which thus ‘‘cancels’’ the original image. This 
unconscious reaction mechanism, he believes, may be seen in a 
drawing of ec. 1400 by the Milanese illuminator Giovannino 
de’Grassi, the upper half of which shows a boar being torn apart 
by a pack of hounds while the lower half contains the image of 
a chained leopard protected by a fenced-in garden. Volmat notes 
a difference in style between the two designs but maintains that 
both are by the same hand (a view shared by scholarly opinion) 
and that the contrast is to be explained psychologically: in 
drawing the boar and hounds, the artist felt free to observe and 
elaborate upon details, until this ‘‘externalization of a disguised 
death-wish’’ became intolerable to him and he had to negate it by 
a hastily drawn and schematic counter-image. If we were dealing 
here with an individual, freely invented pair of compositions by 
a modern artist, such an interpretation might well be correct. 
Applied to the product of a master still essentially medieval in 
outlook and working habits, it becomes absurd. The drawing in 
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question is not an isolated sheet but one of the leaves of a pattern- 
book crammed with a variety of miscellaneous motifs taken from 
many different sources and ‘‘stored’’ on these pages for future 
reference. Like other specimens of the same type, Giovannino’s 
patternbook shows little evidence of any planned order ; for reasons 
of economy, most pages are filled so completely that the designs 
may overlap or cut across the margins, and the sequence of the 
drawings seems largely accidental. We have no reason to assume, 
therefore, that the boar-and-hounds and the leopard were drawn 
about the same time. One could well have been entered into the 
patternbook months or years before the other. Nor is it likely 
that the boar-and-hounds came first; the appearance of the page 
as a whole suggests the opposite, since the leopard motif is com- 
fortably centered while the boar-and-hounds ‘overerowds the re- 
maining third of the area (on the left and at the top, the design 
actually spills over the edge). The latter circumstance also sug- 
gests that our artist did not invent the boar-and-hounds group 
but merely copied it. This assumption would explain why he 
omitted the hunters, even though the subject (and the inscription, 
‘‘Wild Boar Hunt’’) clearly demands them. They were certainly 
there to begin with—the motif stems from the boar hunts on Roman 
sarcophagi—and we see them, in fact, when we encounter a more 
complete and artistically superior version of the same design a few 
years later in the December miniature of the Trés riches heures du 
Duc de Berry by Pol de Limbourg and his workshop. Apparently 
the Flemish illuminators took the scene from the same Italian 
source that served Giovannino de’Grassi. We can now account 
for the stylistic difference between our two drawings as well, and 
without recourse to psychology: in the boar-and-hounds group, 
Giovannino’s personal style is modified by that of the master he 
copied. As for the leopard motif, its peculiarly schematic and 
ornamental character indicates that it is a heraldic device and 
thus belongs to a sphere very different from ordinary representa- 
tion. It was probably the device of a specific individual, so that 
our artist would not have been at liberty to invent the component 
parts even if he did not copy it literally from an earlier version. 
For those who are still wondering how the two motifs came to be 
placed on the same page, we might suggest that the tertium 
comparationis is not (as Volmat assumes) the ferocity shared by 
boar and leopard but simply the thought of hunting, for our 
leopard is a cheetah, a tame animal trained for the hunt like the 
hounds of the boar group, rather than a wild beast on a chain. 
At the end of his essay, the author thanks various members of the 
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curatorial staff of the Louvre for advice on art historical matters. 
They might have advised him better. 

Of the nine papers surveyed so far, only that of Robert Klein 
makes a real contribution to the subject of the congress; Pierre 
Menard’s, while competent enough, offers no new insights to 
students of emblematic literature; the others, whatever their indi- 
vidual merits, have little or no bearing on the official theme. 
Among the remaining eleven, the honors must go to three papers 
of exceptional substance and scholarly interest: Frangois Secret’s 
‘‘Le symbolisme de la Kabbale chrétienne dans la Scechina de 
Egidio da Viterbo,’’ Paolo Rossi’s ‘‘La costruzione delle immagini 
nei trattati di memoria artificiale del Rinascimento,’’ and Cesare 
Vasoli’s ‘‘Umanesimo e simbologia nei primi scritti lulliani e 
mnemotecnici del Bruno.’’ The Christian interpretation of the 
Cabala in Renaissance philosophy and theology has become an 
important subject of investigation since the pioneer study by 
Joseph L. Blau fifteen years ago. Secret not only presents an 
exact and fully documented analysis of the cabalistic sources of the 
Scechina but in the process of doing so provides a most useful 
survey of recent scholarly literature and suggests the extraordinary 
international ramifications of the ‘‘cabalistic movement’’ in the 
sixteenth century. Renaissance mnemonics is another field whose 
significance for the study of humanistic thought was not fully un- 
derstood until recent years. Rossi’s paper, ranging over the entire 
area, demonstrates in striking fashion why the ars memorativa had 
so tenacious a hold on the Reanissance mind; far from being a 
merely technical discipline, it could serve as the framework of the 
most ambitious systems of encyclopedic knowledge. The observa- 
tions of Rossi thus form a welcome introduction to the more de- 
tailed and specialized paper by Vasoli, which has the length (54 
pages) and weight of a monograph. Here again we encounter 
the Christian cabala, merged with the mnemonic tradition, as an 
essential element of Leonardo Bruno’s intellectual background. 
These three contributions, interrelated in many ways, may be said 
to form the solid core of our volume; one cannot help wishing that 
the standard they set had been maintained throughout. 

The rest of the papers, although germane to the theme of the 
congress, are for the most part too brief to do justice to their sub- 
jects. Three deal with various aspects of important individual 
minds (Henri Gouhier, ‘‘Le refus du symbolisme dans l’humanisme 
cartésien’’; Santino Caramella, ‘‘Il problema del simbolismo logico 
nell’umanesimo del Cusano’’; Miguel Batllori 8.I., ‘‘Alegoria 
y simbolo en Baltasar Gracién’’). Several others are devoted to 
particular symbolic themes. Of these, the most substantial is 
Eugenio Garin’s essay on the book as a symbol, an effective com- 
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parison on medieval and humanistic modes of thought, with special 
reference to Campanella. The observations of Alberto Tenenti 
on the (very limited) role of the macabre in humanist symbolism 
are an interesting minor footnote to the same author’s recent book, 
Il senso della morte e l’amore della vita nel rinascimento. Karl 
Kerényi contributes a discussion of Orpheus as a Dionysiac symbol 
and the birth of Italian opera, André Chastel a somewhat cursory 
note on the sphinx as a symbol of wisdom or stupidity in Renais- 
sance art. Another well-known art historian, Dagobert Frey, 
deals with methods of representing the Divine in Italian sixteenth- 
century painting, but his remarks, obviously addressed to a non- 
art-historical audience, remain on a fairly elementary level. 

Viewing the volume as a whole, our primary impression is 
its lack of foeus. In fact, the individual contributions show 
greater disparities—of length, of content, and of level—than we 
ordinarily encounter in collections of scholarly papers such as 
yearbooks, Festschriften, or transactions of learned societies. While 
some of the causes of this state of affairs may have been beyond 
the editor’s control, others are plain enough. For one thing, the 
inter-disciplinary aspects of the congress should have been con- 
sidered more carefully, so as to avoid presentations that merely 
raise the hackles of those into whose disciplines they intrude. 
Perhaps significantly, the papers which this reviewer—an art his- 
torian—has found to be the most rewarding are the strictly ‘‘intra- 
displinary’’ ones addressed by historians of Renaissance philosophy 
to their fellow specialists. But the main source of trouble is the 
theme of the meeting: ‘‘Humanism and Symbolism’”’ as a subject 
is so broad and ill-defined that it tends to become a catch-all 
rather than a common denominator. The result is a mixed blessing 
even from a bibliographical point of view, for the contributions 
of lasting value in a miscellany such as the present volume would 
be far more readily accessible to the professional reader had they 
been published in regular scholarly journals. 

H. W. Janson 
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Paul Oskar Kristeller of Columbia University was Arensberg 
Visiting Lecturer at Stanford University during May of 1961. 
Professor Kristeller delivered a series of eight lectures sponsored 
by the Graduate Program in Humanities at Stanford and made 
possible by a grant from The Francis Bacon Foundation of Clare- 
mont, California. The series was entitled ‘‘ Philosophical Thinkers 
of the Renaissance’’ and included Petrarch, Valla, Ficino, Pico, 
Pomponazzi, Telesio, Patrizzi, and Bruno. 
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